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This  exhibition,  organized  by  Pamela  Gruninger  Perkins, 
Branch  Director,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  Fair- 
field County,  is  inspired  by  "American  Prints:  Process  and 
Proofs]'  an  exhibition  curated  by  Judith  Goldman  for  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  1981  Special  thanks 
are  extended  to  Judith  Goldman  for  her  invaluable  advice 
and  suggestions.  All  of  the  lenders  to  the  exhibition  are 
gratefully  acknowledged  Amy  Froehlich,  Gallery  Assistant, 
Fairfield  County,  and  Jane  Confessore,  intern,  Fairfield 
County,  ably  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this  publication 
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Tyler  Graphics  Ltd.  (Stella). 


NINE  PRINTMAKERS  AND  THE 
WORKING  PROCESS 


Within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  American  prints 
have  evolved  from  a  relatively  minor  art  form  to  a  major 
vehicle  of  artistic  expression.  Until  the  1960s,  few  artists 
were  interested  in  making  prints;  those  who  did  gener- 
ally produced  small-scale,  black-and-white,  narrative 
images.  Moreover,  there  were  few  master  printers 
practicing  in  America. 

The  situation  changed  dramatically  m  1960  when 
June  Wayne-painter,  printmaker,  and  weaver-opened 
the  Tamarind  Lithography  Workshop  in  Los  Angeles 
with  a  three-million-dollar,  ten-year  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Wayne  wanted  to  revive  the  art  of  lithogra- 
phy by  training  people  to  become  master  printers  and 
by  inviting  artists  to  work  with  the  printers.  Within  ten 
years  her  vision  had  become  reality:  Tamarind-trained 
printers  had  gone  on  to  open  workshops  in  almost  every 
major  city  across  the  country 

Tatyana  Grosman  had  an  equally  profound  effect  on 
American  prmtmakmg.  Although  she  had  set  up  her 
operation  before  Wayne,  it  was  a  small-scale,  low- 
budget  venture,  and  its  effect  on  the  prmtmaking  scene 
was  not  immediate.  With  two  litho  stones  found  on  the 
sidewalk  m  front  of  her  house  and  a  secondhand  flat- 
bed litho  press  bought  for  fifteen  dollars,  Grosman 
opened  Universal  Limited  Art  Editions  in  her  West  Islip, 
Long  Island,  home  in  1957  and  began  inviting  artists  to 
make  books.  Larry  Rivers  was  her  first  collaborator.  Fritz 
Glamer,  Sam  Francis,  Grace  Hartigan,  Helen  Franken- 


thaler,  Jasper  Johns,  Robert  Rauschenberg,  James 
Rosenquist,  and  Jim  Dine,  among  others,  were  to  follow 
in  Rivers'  footsteps. 

From  the  start,  Grosman  had  an  uncommercial  ap- 
proach to  printmaking.  She  provided  whatever  an  artist 
needed  or  wanted  in  the  way  of  materials  and  no  project 
was  ever  rushed.  As  a  result,  the  editions  produced  at 
U.L.A.E.  became  the  standard  against  which  all  others 
were  measured. 

The  rapidly  increasing  audience  and  market  for  art  in 
America  during  the  1960s  also  affected  the  development 
of  printmaking  as  a  major  artistic  form.  As  more  and 
more  people  became  interested  in  buying  art,  prices 
rose,  and  a  demand  for  more  affordable  objects  resulted. 
At  the  same  time,  Pop  artists,  whose  work  possessed 
strong  graphic  qualities,  naturally  turned  to  print - 
making. 

Technological  innovation,  too,  has  played  a  major  role 
in  the  changing  nature  of  prints.  In  1967  Kenneth  Tyler, 
trained  as  an  artist,  metallurgist,  and  master  printer  at 
Tamarind,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Gemmi  GEL  in 
Los  Angeles.  From  the  beginning,  his  industrial  back- 
ground informed  the  efficient,  technological  aesthetic  of 
Gemim  prints:  hard,  flat,  perfectly  registered  surfaces. 
In  1973,  Tyler  left  Los  Angeles  to  form  Tyler  Graphics 
Ltd.  in  Bedford  Village,  New  York,  where  the  prints  are 
still  distinguished  by  their  technical  virtuosity. 


Today  there  are  many  fine  printmaking  studios 
across  the  country,  and  most  artists  at  one  time  or 
another  try  their  hand  at  making  prints.  More  than  ever 
before,  printers  and  artists  collaborate  closely  on  every 
step  of  the  process.  Rare  is  the  artist  nowadays  who 
turns  over  a  drawing  to  a  printer  and  then  reappears 
only  to  sign  the  print.  Printers,  in  turn,  have  taken  an 
active  role  in  suggesting  technical  solutions  to  aesthetic 
problems.  As  a  result  of  this  intensive  collaboration,  the 
print  has  undergone  a  radical  visual  transformation  No 
longer  limited  to  black-and-white,  small-scale,  illus- 
trative editions,  prints  today  are  commanding  in 
their  range  of  scale,  color,  and  format 

The  nine  artists  in  this  exhibition  were  chosen  for 
their  openness  to  experimentation  during  the 
printmaking  process  In  every  case,  numerous  proofs 
exist  for  each  print,  of  which  just  a  small  selection  is 
included  here 

In  1961,  at  the  invitation  of  Tatyana  Grosman, 
Helen  Frankenthaler  began  making  prints.  Although 
they  are  not  based  on  her  paintings,  they  share  the 
same  focus  on  shape,  color,  and  line.  Frankenthaler 's 
lithographs  develop  from  the  materials  at  hand:  the 
shape  and  surface  of  the  stone,  the  size  and  texture  of 
the  paper,  and  the  inks.  In  the  process  of  producing 
Divertimento  (1983),  she  experimented  with  many 
different  ink  colors  and  types  of  paper.  She  also 


reversed  the  orientation  of  her  image  several  times 
before  arriving  at  the  final  version  In  Working  Proof  I, 
a  mauve  tusche  wash  was  printed  on  one  piece  of 
paper,  which  was  then  collaged  to  another,  printed 
side  down  This  sheet  was  printed  with  a  white  and 
orange  tusche  wash;  then  two  woodcuts,  inked 
orange,  were  printed  on  top  The  woodcut  was  later 
dropped  from  the  print.  In  Color  Trial  Proof  I,  the 
entire  sheet  was  printed  black,  then  a  chipped  stone 
was  used  to  print  a  second  layer  of  black,  followed  by 
a  gray  tusche  wash.  In  Working  Proof  III,  the  artist 
began  to  approach  the  final  version.  The  palette 
changed  to  peach,  lavender,  and  sepia,  and  the  paper 
is  of  a  heavier  weight.  Frankenthaler  tried  out  other 
colors  in  Trial  Proof  IV— lavender,  magenta,  and 
black.  Working  Proof  VII,  just  a  few  steps  away  from 
the  final  print,  is  peach,  lavender,  sepia,  and 
magenta  on  dyed  pink  paper  In  the  final ,  editioned 
print,  two  stones  and  two  aluminum  plates  were 
used  to  print  peach,  rose  red,  and  sanguine  on 
handmade  pink  paper 

Jasper  Johns '  Untitled,  1977  offers  a  repertoire  of 
images  and  motifs  seen  over  and  again  in  his  work 
The  Savann  coffee  can  first  appeared  in  1960  in  the 
form  of  a  sculpture.  Johns  once  commented  that  he 
liked  the  idea  of  an  object  being  used  for  more  than 


one  purpose.  The  Savann  can  with  brushes  has  since 
become  a  symbol  for  the  artist  himself.  The  hatched 
lines  behind  the  coffee  can  and  in  the  right-hand 
panel  of  the  print  are  taken  from  a  pattern  Johns  once 
noticed  on  a  truck.  The  presence  of  the  artist  is 
documented  by  the  fingerprints  that  decorate  the 
center  band— Johns'  own  prints,  made  by  pressing 
his  inked  fingers  directly  onto  the  lithographic  stone. 

Johns'  interest  in  the  repetition  of  imagery  and 
the  changes  wrought  by  modification  in  color,  size, 
and  context  match  perfectly  the  nature  of  the 
printmakmg  process,  in  which  parts  can  be  built  up, 
discarded,  replaced,  and  endlessly  rearranged.  In 
creating  Untitled,  1977,  Johns  began  with  an  old, 
unfinished  proof  of  a  lithograph  of  the  Savarin  can  to 
which  he  then  added  the  hatched  lines.  He  first 
printed  the  can  with  lines  in  gray  and  with  the  band 
of  fingerprints.  Next,  he  attached  to  this  sheet  the 
drawing  of  colored  lines  at  the  right.  Before  arriving 
at  the  final  image,  he  printed  only  the  Savarin  can 
and  two  versions  of  the  entire  image  in  gray  on  black 
paper.  The  final  print  was  then  folded  to  become  the 
cover  of  the  catalogue  for  Johns'  1977  retrospective  at 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

Michael  Mazur's  approach  to  printmakmg  is  both 
additive  and  subtractive— he  prefers  to  build  up  a 


dense  image  and  then  delete  what  is  not  necessary. 
He  once  commented  that  his  most  valued  tools  are 
not  the  ones  that  make  the  mark  but  those  that  erase 
or  soften  it:  the  scraper,  the  eraser,  and  the  rag. 

Wakeby /Night  (1984)  followed  a  pair  of  monumen- 
tal monotypes,  Wakeby  Day/Wakeby  Night,  that  were 
commissioned  for  MIT.  in  1983.  The  subject  matter 
for  both  projects  is  the  island-studded  body  of  water 
on  Cape  Cod  where  Mazur  and  his  family  spend  their 
summers.  In  re-creating  the  scene,  Mazur  relies  on 
memory  and  experience  of  the  place.  The  composi- 
tion of  Wakeby /Night  is  that  of  the  monotype:  a 
triptych  with  lush,  overgrown  vegetation  and  tree 
trunks  in  the  foreground  ,  and  islands  and  water  in 
the  background.  The  rectangular  inset  across  the 
center  and  right  panels  depicts  a  portion  of  the  scene 
during  the  day. 

In  Wakeby /Night  Mazur  used  a  hybrid  of  tech- 
niques—lithograph, woodcut,  and  monotype— to 
achieve  his  results.  First  he  drew  the  picture  on  a 
metal  plate  and  printed  the  drawing  in  black  In  the 
mock-up,  he  pasted  sheets  of  paper  together,  leaving 
a  border  on  the  sides  and  top,  and  later  used  the 
marks  left  by  an  ink  roller  to  simulate  the  effect  of  a 
border.  The  pattern  of  the  corrugated  cardboard  on 
which  the  inset  in  the  mock-up  is  printed  inspired 
the  woodcut  medium  used  in  the  following  stages. 


Both  the  imagery  and  colors  changed  during  the 
working  process:  the  frog  pictured  in  a  couple  of  the 
proofs  was  eventually  eliminated,  the  flower  in  the 
inset  was  replaced  by  an  island,  and  Mazur  experi- 
mented with  color  tonalities  before  settling  on  a 
deep,  rich  blue  After  printing  the  final  image,  he 
printed  the  plates  again  with  whatever  ink  remained 
on  them  to  form  a  cognate  or  ghost  impression  To 
this  cognate  he  added  monotype,  and  the  result  will 
most  likely  serve  as  the  basis  for  his  next  print— a 
daytime  version  of  Wakeby 

Claes  Oldenburg's  Double  Screwarch  Bridge  series 
(1980-81)  is  classic  Oldenburg— the  common,  every- 
day object  transformed  into  the  hilariously  improb- 
able. Oldenburg's  drawings,  sculptural  projects,  and 
prints  grow  out  of  ideas,  images,  and  associations  he 
records  in  his  diaries.  Double  Screwarch  Bridge,  for 
instance,  evolved  out  of  a  drawing  of  two  bent  screws 
and  a  straight  one  that  he  had  made  in  a  notebook  in 
1976  Then  while  in  Holland  in  the  late  1970s,  Olden- 
burg became  interested  in  the  country's  bridges  and 
canals.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  pnntmaking  process 
also  accelerated  when  he  studied  the  etchings  of 
Rembrandt  while  in  Amsterdam.  In  a  1978  proposal 
for  a  bridge  over  the  Nieuwe  Maas  River  in  Rotter- 
dam, he  joined  two  bent  screws  to  form  a  screwarch 
Two  years  later  he  began  the  large-scale  screwarch 
etchings 


In  the  first  state  of  Double  Screwarch  Bridge,  just 
the  outline  of  the  bridge  is  presented.  In  the  second 
state,  the  site  surrounding  the  bridge  is  filled  in.  And 
in  the  third  state,  Oldenburg  elaborates  upon  the 
setting— adding  trees  to  the  river  banks  and  more 
detail  to  the  background.  During  the  process  he  also 
tried  out  different  color  schemes  which  vary  the 
mood  of  the  scene. 

Pat  Steir's  The  Tree  After  Hiroshige  (1984)  explores 
in  three  different  but  related  ways  the  subject  of  a 
flower,  an  image  which  appears  frequently  in  her  art. 
Steir  likens  the  format  of  her  work  to  that  of  a  novel, 
in  which  each  of  the  parts  can  be  read  separately  as 
chapters  or  together  as  a  book.  The  left  section  of  the 
etching  depicts  a  portion  of  a  tree  trunk.  In  the  earlier 
proofs  the  trunk  is  a  solid  black  or  red  form  and  is 
much  more  dominant  than  in  the  final  print,  where  it 
is  a  yellowish  gray  with  red  lines  indicating  shadows 
A  close-up  view  of  the  flower  is  presented  in  the 
center  section  The  right  section  contains  a  highly 
abstracted  flower— an  energetic  mass  of  line  and 
color.  The  entire  image  is  framed  on  the  top  and 
bottom.  In  the  band  across  the  bottom  there  appear 
colors  used  in  the  print— gray,  red,  and  blue— in 
different  degrees  of  intensity.  Across  the  top  a  grid 
containing  a  poem  about  abstraction  is  visible.  Both 
bands— the  colors  across  the  bottom  and  the  marks 
across  the  top— draw  attention  to  the  tools  the  artist 
worked  with  in  constructing  her  image. 


Steir  is  primarily  concerned  with  mark-making, 
with  how  the  layering  of  lines  can  be  used  to  create 
an  image  or  a  language  (she  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  two).  She  is  attracted  to  the  medium  of 
etching  for  its  stong  linear  qualities— etching  for  her 
replaces  drawing.  In  particular,  she  likes  cutting  into 
the  copper  plate  to  create  a  line  and  being  able  to 
build  an  image  by  adding  one  line  to  another. 

For  Frank  Stella,  the  print  medium  was  initially  a 
means  of  replicating  his  paintings.  His  hard-edge 
Minimalist  style  of  the  1960s  translated  readily  into 
print.  But  with  the  Polar  Co-ordinates  for  Ronnie 
Peterson  series,  completed  in  1980,  his  prints  became 
an  independent  endeavor.  They  looked  nothing  like 
his  earlier  paintings;  they  were  much  looser,  freer, 
and  even  more  painterly.  Since  then  Stella  has  pro- 
duced several  series  of  prints  notable  for  their  monu- 
mental size,  complex  surfaces,  dazzling  colors,  and 
technical  virtuosity. 

The  Circuit  series,  which  includes  Imola  Three, 
was  begun  in  1980  and  marks  the  first  time  Stella 
used  intaglio  and  relief  printing.  The  series  evolved 
from  the  tracings  left  by  the  laser  beam  that  was  used 
to  cut  the  magnesium  plates  for  his  Circuit  series  of 
metal  relief  paintings.  All  four  prints  in  the  series— 
Talladega,  Pergusa,  Imola,  and  Estoril—axe  named 
after  auto  racetracks.  The  number  following  the  name 
refers  to  the  relative  scale  of  the  image  and  the 
Roman  numeral  indicates  the  sequence  in  which  it 
was  created. 


The  basic  linear  pattern  is  repeated  in  each  of  the 
Imola  Three  prints,  with  variations  in  the  color  and 
the  texture  of  the  background.  The  large  shape  in  the 
center,  the  inverted  L-shape  to  the  left  of  it,  and  the 
thick  curvy  line,  all  of  which  are  outlined  in  Imola 
Three  I  (1982),  are  filled  in  with  bright  colors  and  made 
much  more  apparent  in  Imola  Three  II  (1981-83)  and 
Imola  Three  IV  (1981-83).  The  background  also  be- 
came more  painterly,  with  gestural  strokes  replacing 
hatched  markings. 

Both  Jennifer  Bartlett  and  Eric  Fischl  have  used 
drawings  as  points  of  departure  for  their  prints.  The 
subject  of  Bartlett's  Shadow  (1984)  is  the  garden  in  a 
villa  in  the  south  of  France— a  scene  which  has 
frequently  appeared  in  her  work  since  1981.  Over  the 
years,  she  has  been  involved  in  the  systematic 
examination  of  selected  motifs.  Once  she  decides 
upon  a  subject  she  sets  out  to  depict  it  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  possible— from  various  angles,  and 
with  an  endless  variety  of  color  and  style. 

In  Shadow,  a  four-part  print,  the  viewer  is  pre- 
sented with  the  same  setting  four  times,  each  from  a 
slightly  different  vantage  point  In  the  left  panel  the 
pool  is  on  the  right;  in  the  right  panel,  it  appears  on 
the  left.  The  sunlight,  as  indicated  by  the  shadow 
over  the  pool,  shifts  from  early  morning  in  the  left 
panel  to  late  afternoon  in  the  right.  Accordingly,  the 
colors  of  the  sky  and  foliage  also  change.  In  the  stage 
proofs  Bartlett  works  first  in  black,  then  with  color. 


In  Eric  Fischl's  Year  of  the  Drowned  Dog  (1983)— 
the  third  print  he  has  made— six  irregularly  sized 
segments  are  overlapped  or  adjoined.  The  final  ver- 
sion is  most  intriguing:  although  the  proximity  of  the 
figures  creates  the  semblance  of  a  narrative,  it  is 
unclear  what  all  these  people  are  doing  on  this  beach 
together.  On  the  left,  a  boy  leans  over  a  drowned  dog. 
Nearby,  two  female  figures  appear  to  be  concerned 
with  the  dog's  fate.  Roughly  in  the  center  of  the 
picture  stand  three  men  in  sailors'  uniforms  with 
their  backs  to  the  viewer,  looking  out  to  sea.  They 
seem  not  to  belong.  One  of  the  men  is  holding  a 
camera  behind  his  back.  To  the  right  of  this  group  is 
a  black  man,  walking  purposefully— the  only  figure  to 
confront  the  viewer.  Next  is  a  man  stepping  out  of  his 
shorts.  Along  with  all  of  the  visual  information  pre- 
sented, there  is  an  underlying  sense  of  dramatic 
tension,  and  ultimately  it  is  up  to  the  viewers  to 
create  their  own  story  lines 

The  studies  and  working  proofs  for  Year  of  the 
Drowned  Dog  reveal  substantial  revisions.  The 
drowned  dog  was  at  first  a  man,  and  the  sailors  were 
civilians  The  figure  crouching  over  the  dog  was 
transformed  from  white  to  sunburned  to  black.  The 
palette  was  altered  as  well,  from  more  subdued  tones 
in  the  drawing  to  the  bright  colors  of  a  noontime  sun 
in  the  print. 

Along  with  the  expressiomstic,  often  violent 
character  of  Post-Modernist  art  has  come  a  revived 
interest  in  woodcut— a  medium  whose  process  can 


yield  roughly  hewn  lines  and  textural  surfaces. 
Richard  Bosman,  who  has  been  producing  woodcuts 
since  1981,  has  used  the  medium  to  work  out  ideas 
and  compositions  for  his  paintings  In  Survivor 
(1982-83)  a  lone  man  in  a  business  suit  and  tie  flees 
from  some  unknown  disaster.  His  posture  and 
Bosman 's  simple,  bold  rendering  lend  the  image  its 
incredible  force.  Bosman  frequently  depicts  people  in 
perilous  situations  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  comic 
book  figures— from  which  much  of  his  imagery  is 
derived. 

The  proofs  for  Survivor  reveal  the  artist's  method 
He  tested  several  different  background  colors  before 
deciding  on  a  dark  sky.  The  figure  itself  begins  as  a 
blank  form— just  a  dark  outline  against  the  sky— and 
gradually  his  face,  the  lapels  of  his  jacket,  shirt,  and 
tie  emerge. 

Although  each  of  these  nine  artists  approach 
printmakmg  in  an  idiosyncratic  way,  they  are  joined 
in  an  effort  to  explore  the  process.  Whether  they 
relish  the  print  for  its  additive  or  subtractive  proper- 
ties, or  whether  they  prefer  the  flat  surface  of  a  litho 
stone  or  the  incised  line  of  an  etching  plate,  all  are 
receptive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  medium  The 
results  are  a  testimony  to  the  unquestionable  vitality 
and  importance  of  pnntmaking  today 

Pamela  Grumnger  Perkins 


WORKS  IN  THE  EXHIBITION 

Dimensions  are  in  inches,  height  preceding  width.  Proofs 
and  states  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
executed. 


Jennifer  Bartlett  (b.  1941) 
Shadow,  1984 

Pastel  on  paper,  30  x  88  (overall) 
Collection  of  Victoria  Tennant 

Shadow,  1984 

Etching  (soft-ground  with  aquatint):  sheet  and  image, 

30x90 
Edition:  60 
Printed  by  Patricia  Branstead,  Felix  Harlan,  Yong  Soon  Min, 

Catherine  Tin,  Carol  Weaver,  Simon  Draper 
Published  by  Paula  Cooper  Inc.,  New  York,  and  Multiples, 

Inc.,  New  York 
Paula  Cooper  Inc.,  New  York,  and  Multiples,  Inc.,  New  York 

Stage  Proof,  1984 

Etching  (soft-ground  with  aquatint):  sheet  and  image, 

30x90 
Paula  Cooper  Inc.,  New  York,  and  Multiples,  Inc., 

New  York 

Stage  Proof,  1984 

Etching  (soft-ground):  sheet  and  image,  30  x  90 
Paula  Cooper  Inc.,  New  York,  and  Multiples,  Inc., 
New  York 


Jennifer  Bartlett,  Shadow,  1984 


Richard  Bosman,  Survivor 


Richard  Bosman  (b.  1944) 

Survivor,  1982-83 

Woodcut:  sheet,  3854  x  253A;  image,  38  x  237s 

Edition:  10 

Printed  by  Ted  Warner  and  Chip  Elwell 

Published  by  Brooke  Alexander,  Inc.,  New  York 

Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis 


Color  Trial  Proof,  1982-83 

Woodcut:  sheet,  38/4  x  25%,  image,  38  x  237s 

Brooke  Alexander,  Inc.,  New  York 

Color  Trial  Proof,  1982-83 

Woodcut:  sheet,  38%  x  25%,  image,  38  x  237s 

Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis 

Color  Trial  Proof,  1982-83 

Woodcut:  sheet,  38%  x  25%,  image,  38  x  23% 

Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis 

Color  Trial  Proof,  1982-83 

Woodcut  sheet,  38%  x  25%,  image,  38  x  23% 

Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis 

Color  Trial  Proof,  1982-83 

Woodcut:  sheet,  38%  x  25%;  image,  38  x  23% 

Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis 


EncFischl,  Year  of  the  Drowned  Dog ,  1983 

Working  Proof,  1983 

Etching  sheet  and  image,  22  x  16% 

Peter  Blum  Edition,  New  York,  and  the  artist 

Working  Proof,  1983 

Etching:  sheet  and  image,  22  x  16% 

Peter  Blum  Edition,  New  York,  and  the  artist 


Eric  Fischl  (b.  1948) 

Studies  for  Year  of  the  Drowned  Dog,  1983 

Oil  on  paper,  six  sheets,  sizes  vary  between  115/b- 

23V2  x  11/2-35 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Year  of  the  Drowned  Dog,  1983 

Six  color  etchings  m  aquatint,  soft-ground,  drypomt,  and 

scraping:  sheet  and  image,  22%  x  70%  (overall) 
Edition:  35 

Printed  by  Peter  Kneubuhler 
Published  by  Peter  Blum  Edition,  New  York 
Peter  Blum  Edition,  New  York 

Working  Proof,  1983 

Etching:  sheet  and  image,  22  x  16% 

Peter  Blum  Edition,  New  York,  and  the  artist 


Helen  Frankenthaler  (b.  1928) 

Divertimento,  1983 

Lithograph:  sheet,  37  x  27,  image,  31  x  24 

Edition:  39 

Printed  by  John  Hutcheson  and  Fred  Wessel 

Published  by  Multiples,  Inc.,  New  York 

Multiples,  Inc.,  New  York 

Working  Proof  I,  1983 

Lithograph  and  woodcut  with  pencil  notes:  sheet, 

37x27,  image,  31x21 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Color  Trial  Proof  I,  1983 

Lithograph:  sheet,  34  x  27,  image,  31  x  21 

Collection  of  the  artist 


Working  Proof  III,  1983 

Lithograph  with  dabs  of  color:  sheet,  36  x  25%;  image, 

31x21 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Trial  Proof  IV,  1983 

Lithograph:  sheet,  34  x  24;  image,  31  x  21 

Collection  of  the  artist 

Working  Proof  VII,  1983 

Lithograph  with  crayon  marks,  pencil  lines,  and  pencil 

notes:  sheet,  37  x  27,  image,  31  x  21 
Collection  of  the  artist 


m 


Jasper  Johns,  Untitled,  1977,  1977 

Jasper  Johns  (b.  1930) 

Untitled,  1977,  cover  design  for  Whitney  Museum  Jasper 

Johns  exhibition  catalogue,  1977 
Lithograph:  sheet  and  image,  29 Vz  x  40V2 
Edition:  53 

Printed  by  James  V.  Smith 
Published  by  Universal  Limited  Art  Editions,  West  Islip, 

New  York 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York;  Gift  of  the 

artist     77.122 

Working  Proof,  1976 

Lithograph  with  pencil,  chalk,  and  collage:  sheet  and 

image,  24%  x  35% 
Collection  of  the  artist 


Helen  Frankenthaler,  Divertimento,  1983 


Working  Proof,  1977 

Lithograph  with  chalk:  sheet  and  image,  32  x  22% 

Collection  of  the  artist 

Trial  Proof,  1977 

Lithograph:  sheet  and  image,  26!^  x  37 V2 

Collection  of  the  artist 

Trial  Proof,  1977 

Lithograph:  sheet  and  image,  30  x  42 

Collection  of  the  artist 

Working  Proof,  1977 

Lithograph  with  pencil,  chalk,  and  ink:  sheet  and  image, 

30  x  37y2 
Collection  of  the  artist 


Michael  Mazur.  Wakeby/Night,  1984 

Michael  Mazur  (b  1935) 

Wakeby/Night,  1984 

Lithograph,  woodcut,  chme  colle,  and  monotype:  sheet  and 

image,  30  x  60 
Edition:  35 

Printed  by  Arnold  Samet  and  Judith  Solodkm 
Published  by  Solo  Press,  New  York 
Solo  Press,  New  York,  and  Joe  Fawbush  Editions,  New  York 


Progressive  Proof,  1984 

Lithograph  and  monotype  with  charcoal  and  pencil 

notations:  sheet  and  image,  30Vz  x  59 
Solo  Press,  New  York,  and  Joe  Fawbush  Editions, 

New  York 

Progressive  Proof,  1984 

Lithograph  and  monotype  with  pastel:  sheet  and  image, 

30  x  62'/-a 
Solo  Press,  New  York,  and  Joe  Fawbush  Editions, 

New  York 

Progressive  Proof,  1984 

Lithograph,  woodcut,  chine  colle,  and  monotype  with 

charcoal  sheet  and  image,  30'/i  x  62 
Solo  Press,  New  York,  and  Joe  Fawbush  Editions, 

New  York 

Cognate,  1984 

Lithograph  and  monotype  sheet  and  image,  30  x  59 
Solo  Press,  New  York,  and  Joe  Fawbush  Editions, 
New  York 


Claes  Oldenburg  (b  1929) 

Double  Screwarch  Bridge,  State  I,  1980 

Etching:  sheet,  31/4  x  5715/ie,  image,  23%  x  50% 

Edition  15 

Printed  by  Patricia  Branstead 

Published  by  Multiples,  Inc.,  New  York 

General  Electric  Corporate  Art  Collection 

Double  Sciewaich  Bridge,  State  II,  1981 

Etching  and  aquatint:  sheet,  31V8  x  57%;  image,  23%  x  50% 

Edition:  35 

Printed  by  Patricia  Branstead  and  Sally  Sturman 

Published  by  Multiples,  Inc.,  New  York 

General  Electric  Corporate  Art  Collection 
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Working  Proof,  1981 

Etching  and  aquatint  with  graphite  and  erasure:  sheet, 

31V4  x  57%;  image,  23%  x  50% 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  Purchase, 

with  funds  from  the  List  Purchase  Fund     82.39 

Double  Scwwaich  Bridge,  State  III,  1981 

Etching  and  aquatint  with  monotype:  sheet,  31%  x  5713/i6, 

image,  23/2  x  50% 
Edition:  25 

Printed  by  Patricia  Branstead  and  Yong  Soon  Mm 
Published  by  Multiples,  Inc.,  New  York 
General  Electric  Corporate  Art  Collection 

Trial  Proof,  1981 

Etching  and  aquatint  with  monotype:  sheet, 

33Vb  x  5913/i6,  image,  23%  x  50% 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York;  Purchase, 

with  funds  from  the  Richard  and  Dorothy  Rodgers 

Fund     82.18 

Trial  Proof,  1981 

Etching  and  aquatint  with  monotype:  sheet,  33Vs  x  59%, 
image,  23V2  x  50% 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York;  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  Philip  Morris  Incorporated  and  the 
Richard  and  Dorothy  Rodgers  Fund     82.41 


Claes  Oldenburg,  Double  Screwarch  Budge,  State  III,  1981 


Pat  Steir,  The  Tree  After  Hiroshige,  1984 

PatSteir(b.  1938) 

The  Tree  After  Hiroshige,  1984 

Etching  (drypoint,  spit-bite,  aquatint,  and  hard-ground): 

sheet,  32  x  42;  image,  23/2  x  36 
Edition:  30 

Printed  by  Peter  Pettengill,  assisted  by  Marcia  Bartholme 
Published  by  Crown  Point  Press,  Oakland,  California 
Crown  Point  Press,  Oakland,  California 

Proof,  1984 

Etching:  sheet,  32  x  42;  image,  24  x  35^ 

Crown  Point  Press,  Oakland,  California 

Proof,  1984 

Etching:  sheet,  37x41%;  image,  23%x35% 

Crown  Point  Press,  Oakland,  California 

Proof,  1984 

Etching:  sheet,  37  x  41%;  image,  23%  x  35% 

Crown  Point  Press,  Oakland,  California 
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Proof,  1984 

Etching:  sheet,  30  x  433/»;  image,  23V2  x  353/4 

Crown  Point  Press,  Oakland,  California 

Proof,  1984 

Etching:  sheet,  333A  x  41/2,  image,  23/e  x  353/4 

Crown  Point  Press,  Oakland,  California 


Frank  Stella  (b  1936) 
Imola  Three  1, 1982 

Engraving  and  relief-printed  etching:  sheet  and  image, 
66V4  x  5iy4 

Edition:  30 

Printed  by  Kenneth  Tyler,  Steve  Reeves,  and 

Tom  Stnanese 
Published  by  Tyler  Graphics  Ltd.,  Bedford  Village, 

New  York 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  Promised 

gift  of  Judge  Steven  Robinson     P. 13. 83 

Imola  Three  II,  1981-83 

Engraving  and  relief-printed  etching  sheet  and  image, 

66/4  x  5114 
Edition:  30 

Printed  by  Steve  Reeves  and  Tom  Stnanese 
Published  by  Tyler  Graphics  Ltd  ,  Bedford  Village, 

New  York 
Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  Tyler  Graphics  Archive 

Imola  Three  IV,  1981-83 

Engraving  and  relief-printed  etching:  sheet  and  image, 

66V4  x  51/4 
Edition:  30 

Printed  by  Steve  Reeves  and  Tom  Stnanese 
Published  by  Tyler  Graphics  Ltd.,  Bedford  Village, 

New  York 
Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis:  Tyler  Graphics  Archive 


Frank  Stella,  Imola  Three!  1982 
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Hours 
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Gallery  Talks 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  12:30 

Staff 
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